BENTHAM

with him an improved instrument of investigation, the
greater is the probability that he will find ready pre-
pared a rich abundance of rough ore, which was merely
waiting for that instrument. A man of clear ideas errs
grievously if he imagines that whatever is seen con-
fusedly does not exist: it belongs to him, when he
meets with such a thing, to dispel the mist, and fix
the outlines of the vague form which is looming
through it.

Bentham's contempt, then, of all other schools of
thinkers; his determination to create a philosophy
wholly out of the materials furnished by his own mind,
and by minds like his own; was his first disqualification
as a philosopher. His second, was the incompleteness
of his own mind as a representative of universal human
nature. In many of the most natural and strongest
feelings of human nature he had no sympathy; from
many of its graver experiences he was altogether cut
off; and the faculty by which one mind understands a
mind different from itself, and throws itself into the
feelings of that other mind, was denied him by his
deficiency of Imagination.

With Imagination in the popular sense, command
of imagery and metaphorical expression, Bentham
was, to a certain degree, endowed. For want, indeed,
of poetical culture, the images with which his fancy
supplied him were seldom beautiful, but they were
quaint and humorous, or bold, forcible, and intense;
passages might be quoted from Mm both of playful
irony, and of declamatory eloquence, seldom surpassed
in the writings of philosophers. The Imagination which
he had not, was that to which the name is generally
appropriated by the best writers of the present day;
that which enables us, by a voluntary effort, to
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